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BARBARA SMITH 










"All profound art and writing lies in conflict between being as the essence of spiritual 
revelation and the illusional permanence of the written word, the icon, or the sacred place. ” 

— Jack Burnham 


BARBARA SMITH: COMMUNICATION/COMMUNION 


Between the viewer and a work of 
art, there always exists distance. 
Physical distance is secondary to 
psychological distance which pre¬ 
vents the viewer from entering the 
work in a gestalt experience of re¬ 
creating it himself. Good art does not 
just frame the artist’s vision; it attempts 
to convey insight about the process of 
that vision itself. The consideration of 
how to draw the viewer into the work 
becomes even more crucial in per¬ 
formance art, where the initial bound¬ 
ary between art and life Is already 
blurred, and several solutions are 
possible. One Is to acknowledge the 
separation of audience/activity as It 
exists in theatre, and proceed to struc¬ 
ture a piece which for all practical 
purposes could exist Independent of 
the audience. Another approach might 


be to emotionally charge the space, 
and by heightening the sense of dis¬ 
tance, make it an Integral part of the 
entire performance. Some performers 
choose to move the audience around 
the action, weave movement through 
them, or in some fashion involve them 
actively in the piece.’ 

Barbara Smith confronts the prob¬ 
lem in a unigue manner. She struc¬ 
tures the performance space as a 
duplication of her body and her mind 
— thus immediate Interaction is de¬ 
manded from the audience — they are 
entering her. This choice is based on 
her personal attitude toward art- 
making. Of three categories she con¬ 
siders available to the artist, she has 
chosen to make art for the purpose 
communion with similar spirits, rather 
than art for the enlightenment of aii 


others or for an elite system. By im¬ 
bedding her self-image in the perform¬ 
ance, Smith deals not only with the 
audience/viewer distance dilemma, 
but addresses herself to the ever¬ 
present art-and-life dichotomy. 

“My art becomes a way of telling 
myself the guestions I am dealing with 
in my life, a means of self reflection 
... That is a big issue in art — the Issue 
of content versus not necessarily the 
form, but something to do with the 
realization of a self-fulfilled form which 
conveys aesthetic feeling.’’ 

None of her guestions are easy. She 
is eclectic, examining a multitude of 
Information, freely choosing symbo- 
lism from differing religions, philoso- i 
phles. While her work often contains I 
elements from Eastern and/or Western , 
mysticism, both of which she has ’ 
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studied for many years, it is also im¬ 
portant to recall the bodyimage struc¬ 
ture of her work. Physical existence is 
never precluded — there is a deep 
sensuality, as well. 

Perhaps a good place to start an 
examination of Barbara Smith’s struc¬ 
ture is by discussing one of her food 
performances. Elaborate ritual meals 
constitute some of her best-known 
pieces. While paralleling a ritual com¬ 
munion, emphasis is placed on the 
sensuality of the food itself, and of 
arrangements dealing with color, 
texture, shape and sequential taste 
experiences, to create a sense of 
wholeness, which she feels distin¬ 
guishes art itself from ritual (“Art is an 
ability; ritual is thought to be function¬ 
al.”) 

DIMENSIONS was an environment 
created at the Gerald John Hayes 
Gallery in August of 1974. It was dedi¬ 
cated to Bernard Forrest, a close friend 
of the artist, who died one month 
prior to the piece. All the senses were 
invoF'ed as viewers passed singly 
through a.succession of black booths 
and encountered fish presented in 
different situations: a live, swimming 
fish (sound): a darkened room in which 
fish odors were propelled by an 
electric fan; a brightly illuminated fish 
behind an acetate screen; small 
mackerel to handle; a large cooked 
fish, plastic forks nearby; and finally, a 
dimension beyond ordinary senses — 
an enormous fish decorated a la haute 
cuisine, elegant and untouchable. 
Exiting through an empty room at the 
rear of the gallery, one heard a tape of a 
mart’s laughter before proceeding out¬ 
side to the patio, where guests were 
drinking and eating (of course!) small 
fried fish. In addition to using the fish 
as familiar symbol from Christian 
iconography, the piece dealt with that 
aspect of Tantric yoga in which 
spiritual transcendence is achieved 
through exercises in sensual activities, 
including sex. 

“Morality is not of everyday things, 
for everyday is like no other or endless 
. . . and the question of soul is a good 
one.” The complexity of her work and 
the secret of its succes in compelling 
and drawing in the audience lie in the 
coexistence of seemingly contra¬ 
dictory points of view, the artist never 
intruding to point heavy-handedly at 
any one “moral.” 

Sometimes the work is directly per¬ 
sonal. Smith also investigates sex¬ 
uality, specifically the power of female 
sexuality. Because here again there is 
no “moral” in the work, some of her 
performances have been misunder¬ 


stood and criticized by feminists who 
define “feminist” art narrowly, restrict¬ 
ing it’to specific imagery. This is un¬ 
fortunate, because by her refusal to 
reduce her work to any kind of simple 
formula, and by virtue of her honesty, 
Barbara Smith is creating some of the 
strongest contemporary feminist 
statements. 

In a recent performance at Johnston 
College in Redlands, where she is cur¬ 
rently a faculty member, Barbara 
Smith again examined her sexual 
self-image. I AM NOT LOST, BUT 
HIDDEN began in a men’s restroom on 
campus where the artist had left a 
message written on the mirror in lip¬ 
stick, instructing the audience to come 
and find her. From there, the audience 
drove from place to place through the 
town, in a sort of human scavenger- 
hunt, finding clues & directions at each 
site. At some locations, a student was 
present and showed a videotape of 
Smith’s activities some minutes earlier. 
One such tape was shown at the Red¬ 
lands train depot — and it was indeed 
strange to be watching television out¬ 
side near the railroad tracks! Light 
touches such as this juxtaposition 
balanced the progression of clues and 
tapes suggesting increasing violence 
in sexuality. On the storefront window 
of the artist’s downtown studio was a 
full body print, red and still dripping. 

The final hunt culminated at the 
house of a fellow faculty member. A 
final tape showed two men’s arms 
clenched in a wrestling posture, form¬ 
ing a frame, while Smith lay naked on a 
bed in the rearof a room. She rose from 
the bed, breaking through the arms 
and exiting; as she did so, blood from 
the arms smeared onto her body. 
Foilowing her was a smaii girl who aiso 
passed the camera, shortly entering 
the real space of the living room with 
the audience. The girl offered candy 
from a heart-shaped box to each 
viewer, and the artist entered, kissing 
everyone in turn. The kiss as symbolic 
of love and thanks, also as blessing and 
forgiveness, seemed ironic in light of 
the ordeal Smith went through in sort¬ 
ing out sexual needs, violence, and the 
innocence and fragility of the un¬ 
changed inner self, as represented by 
the child 

Smith often finds the strength 
necessary to execute her perform¬ 
ances by meditating beforehand. In 
FULL JAR, EMPTY JAR, she acted as 
“a transformer or a vehicle capable of 
handling the energy of a question with¬ 
out coloring the answer by my ego, 
femininity or needs.” The performance 
was partof a retrospective exhibition at 


the University of California at San 
Diego in November, 1974, and took 
place near the gallery, the audience 
having been led to the performance 
space by a male performer dressed in 
white clothing and cap. The room con¬ 
tained a table laid with fruit, wine, 
cheese and a single wine glass. When 
the audience was seated, a tape began, 
a recitation of the last two-thirds of the 
23rd Psalm: “Forthough Iwalkthrough 
the valley of the shadow of death ...” a 
woman’s and a man’s voice alternating 
repetitions. Smith entered, wearing a 
man’s suit, long blonde wig, and black 
hat. Her hands dripped with a red sub¬ 
stance. Seating herself at the table, she 
began to eat and drink, while a black 
light caused the wine and food to 
appear flourescent. Smith then exited, 
while the taped voice said, “Rachel, 
Rachel crying in the wilderness for her 
children, for they are no more.” 

The male performer poured grain 
from one large jar to another, and 
announced to the audience that they 
could individually enter another room 
and ask “the person” there one 
question. Upon entering the next 
space, the performance made an in¬ 
credible divergence: Barbara Smith 
sitting in full lotus, her head com¬ 
pletely shaved, bathed in dazzling 
white light. The space seemed to be 
totally energized, and some viewers 
experienced auditory hallucinations of 
high, humming sounds; others found 
their question had become irrelevant in 
the changed context. Sixty questions 
were asked and answered in a two- 
hoUr period., following which the 
grain was again poured from jar to jar. 

The two irriages were so delicately 
balanced that an affirmation of either 
salvation of an individual soul through 
communion with a perfect God or self¬ 
less immersion in a universal con¬ 
tinuum was rejected, and the neutral 
performer pouring the grain emerged 
as the piece’s focus. Had such balance 
not been achieved. Smith would in¬ 
deed have been in danger of indoctri¬ 
nating the audience with a value 
judgment. Thus far, her work has 
reflected her increasing skill as she 
continues to throw tightropes between 
all manner of different philosophies, 
dancing while pointing. She reminds 
us of the spiritual side of art, of our own 
unaswered questions when she allows 
us to enter her own personal search. 

— Nancy Buchanan 

leading quote: Burnham, Jack, "Objects 
and Ritual: Towards a Work¬ 
ing Ontology of Art," Arts 
Magazine, Dec.-Jan., 1973, 
p. 29. 
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